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Achievements 





First in Speed, Accuracy, Durability 


At the Internationa! Typewriter Contests held 
in New York City, October 25, 1920, the Uader- 
wood tor the Fifteenth consecutive year re 
established its record 


World's Champion: George L. Hossteld, 131 words 
per minute for one hour 
122 words 


Amatear Champion: Genevieve Maxwe 
half hour 


per minute for onc 


Nevice Champion: Arthor Nevenhaus, 10) words « 
minute for one-quarter hour 


Official flnternational Records For World's Trophy 
From 1906, When Speed Contests Were Inaugurated 
Wiener Machine a. - 
Rose L, Fr Underwood : 

Rose L. Fr Underwood 

Rose L. F Underwoot 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Under wood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 


L. Hoasfeld Underwood 


ALL WON ON THE UNDERWOOD 
Greatest Records Are UNDER WOOD Records 


Achievements: Revolutionized type- 


writer manufacture by 
introducing the first full line visible machine 
Broadened the scope of mechanical writing 
by the introduction of its special machines 
end its wonderful bookkeeping machine. 
Won by service and fair treatment the confi- 
dence of the public. Established largest plants 
in the world for manufacture of Typewriters. 
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A Trip to the Civil Service 


Headquarters of Uncle Sam’s Civilian Army 
By Tupper Lee 


FEW weeks ago I took an afternoon 
off and, responding to an indolent 
i mood, strolled idly through the wide 
streets of Washington, the City of Magnifi- 
With the leisure of a king, 
| set out to gratify a mere curiosity. I wanted 

» see Washington. 

On Pennsylvania Avenue I stopped to ad- 
nire the stately pillars of the Treasury De- 
artment, and its imposing annex across the 

iy. Through the heavily-barred windows 
I saw clerks passing to and fro to the click 

the typewriter, puncturing in 
otes the balmy air already mellow with a 
touch of early spring. Spring and fall in 
Washington are seasons taken from Paradise 

Passing the White House, and down Execu 
tive Avenue, I paused before the huge State 
nd War Building, and tried to make impres- 

sion and reality jibe. Everybody stops before 
the State and War Building and looks up at 
the superimposed tiers of pillared porticoes, 
and wonders just where he is. Foreigners, 
particularly, stop to stare and ask questions 
he architecture smacks of Europe—ltaly, 
Venice. It is Renaissance. 

The place might be a palace, but within, 
through open windows, are signs of business 

tivity—men in khaki, trim young shirt- 
waisted women, and civilian clerks in dark 
lue-—passing swiftly before me with bundles 
{ papers, or pausing to sharpen a pencil on 

the window Here they correspond 
vith kings and princes, and write prettily- 
sealed notes to the restless little republics to 
the south Here, too, is the nerve center of 
the American Army. Thousands of clerks 
laily read, annotate, and type reports dealing 
with the provision and welfare of John 
Smith, Buck Private, and John J. Pershing, 
General. Recently, there was organized in 
this building an interesting expedition num- 
bering some two million men, sent out to ex- 
plore the interior of Germany. 

It is but a step to the Navy Building on the 


ent Distances. 


staccato 


ledge. 





Speedway, skirting the edge of the Mall, 
midway between the Washington Monument 
and the new Lincoln Memorial. This is a 
war building, hurried up to meet the frantic 
cry for more office space—a modern office 
building distinctly permanent and even 
pleasing to the eye. The great utilitarian 
windows admit of closer inspection here, and 
I explored to my heart's desire. Navy blue 
and gold braid predominate among the male 
workers within; neat white shirtwaists is the 
rule among the women, with a fair sprinkling 
of yeomanette blouses left over from the war 
emergency. Civilian males here, too, ply 
pencil and typewriter with the same bee-like 
industry that characterizes all the great 
government departments. 
Acting on a sudden impulse, I stepped into 
a side street, and entered a grim, business- 
like structure that seemed to say, “‘] am not 
beautiful like the others, but I am useful: 
you wait and see.’’ Taking the elevator up 
I got off at the fourth floor and was escorted 
to a desk by a busy young lady, who immed 
iately turned to a batch of papers before her 
and left me to my observations. The place 
was a literal hive of industry. Desks, scatter- 
ed thickly over the open floor space, were 
piled high with papers. Efficient workers 
were busy tackling these piles with a method 
that was apparent to even the casual eye. 
Suddenly, the young lady disposed of her 
last paper and turned upon me. 
‘*Business?”’ she asked. 
“Shorthand,” I replied. 
“Civil Service applicant?” 
“Well, that depends,’’ I said. 
the inducements?” 
“‘Washington,”’ she promptly. 
I glanced involuntarily out the window 
to the towering Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial, and Arlington across the Potomac. 
I agreed. 
“Washington, Panama, and the Philippines 


“‘What are 


answered 


—Form 1424,” she explained, handing mea 
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pamphlet which I hastily stuffed into my 
pocket. I don’t like to read in company. 

“There are four branches of the service," 
she went on, ‘‘Departmental, Field, Panama 
Canal, and the’ Philippines. Departmental 
includes all the departments and independent 
offices in Washington; the Field Service is 
the federal service outside Washington and 
within the United States proper; the Panama 
Canal Service embraces anything within the 
Canal Zone; and the Philippines is a service of 
its own. 

“‘Am I eligible—as to age?’’ I asked. 

“If you're eighteen, you can come to Wash- 
ington or enter the Field Service; if you're 
twenty and not over forty-five, you can go 
to the Canal. You've got to be twenty and 
less than forty, though, to go to the Philip- 
pines.”’ 

“What about 
requirements?” 

“You've got to be a citizen, born or natur- 
alized, and physically fit—but see that form 
you stuck in your pocket—No. 1424. That’s 
what I gave it to you for.” 

“IT beg your pardon,”’ I apologized—‘but 
suppose I don’t know shorthand well enough.” 

“Take the typewriting examination then. 
There are three, the Stenography and Type- 
writing Examination, the Typewriting alone, 
and the Stenography alone for those who 
desire it, although I advise you to take the 
combination examination — much better 
chance of getting a job.” 

I hesitated. ‘‘Maybe I’m not so good— 
perhaps a little slow. Will it be hard and will 
you give me plenty of time?” 

“Give me that form," she said I with- 


citizenship and _ physical 
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drew it gingerly from my pocket and handed 
it to her. ‘‘Here’s a sample of the dictation 
that has been given’’—pointing it out— 
“there are three takes, 80 words a minute, 
100, and 120. You are given plenty of time 
for transcription. Here’s the kind of rough 
draft you are required to copy. Here’s a 
sample spelling test, too, and an explanation 
of the plain copying, penmanship, and letter- 
writing required of the applicant. It says 
something about arithmetic here, too, but 
arithmetic is no longer required.” 

“Why is that?’’ I asked in amazement. 
I thought arithmetic was an indispensable 
in all examinations. 

“Too many stenographers don’t know 
first-grade arithmetic. Stenographers have 
been in such demand during the war that we 
couldn’t hold them up on mathematics. 
We were glad to get those who could pass the 
shorthand.” 

“Then a great many flunk on the short- 
hand test?”’ I inquired. 

“Almost all who do not Almost 
everybody gets by on the typewriting; and 
the penmanship, spelling, and letter writing 
are not at all difficult.” 

“What is the passing mark?”’ 

“Seventy. I tell you, all this is given in 
Form 1424. You have it there, and anybody 
can get it upon application at any of our 
branch offices or at headquarters here in 
Washington.” 

‘Pardon me—but just one more question. 
What salary might I expect if I pass?”’ 

“Entrance salary is from $1,000 to $1,400 a 
year—usually $1,000 or $1,200—in addition 
to the bonus of $240 extra which Congress 


pass. 

















The Treasury Building and the Sherman Memoria 
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The State and War Building 


last 
advancement?” 
high as 


is been allowing for the 

‘Any opportunity for 

“Yes. Stenographers go up as 
$1,800 and bonus, and after a year’s service 
iny clerk is eligible to take an examination for 
1 higher position. The trouble we have is to 
find those fitted for the higher salaries. Right 
now we have a position vacant paying $1,600 


year or two 


with bonus, entrance salary, and one for 
$1,800, that we cannot fill. Nobody has 
passed with sufficient grading. They are 


both secretarial positions and require a little 
better equipment than the average applicant 
has. We will probably have to fill them by 
transfer from another department. At 
present we are contemplating omitting the 
120 word test from the stenographers’ exam- 
ination and giving it, along with a 140 word 
test, as a secretarial examination to fill these 
higher-salaried positions. It would be an 
idditional inducement for those with speed 
ind ability to enter the Civil Service in a 
secretarial capacity. Still, if they could pass 
the 120 successfully now and make a rating 
proportionately good on their other subjects, 
we would be satisfied and glad to send them 
to any of these higher positions.” 

Having trespassed perhaps unreasonably 
ipon the young lady’s time, I thanked her 
for her attention. She smiled wanly. 

“I am really glad to give you the informa- 
tion—but, you see, we are terribly busy. 
+. at those thousands of papers that have 
checked and rated. Each has to be 
given separate attention, for each represents 
the effort of an individual to enter the service 
f his or her government. We have our 
for marking and grading, 


to be 


ible Ss, ol 


course, 





but each one is a separate personality with a 
separate mental equipment that we must pass 
on, and it is not always easy to be fair, but 
that 

I was sure of it, 

“Good-bye,” she 
1424.” 

I have since read Form 1424 and gathered 
together quite a bit of information concerning 
the Civil Service of the United States, for ] 
was interested I was curious to know where 
all these busy workers came from who fill up 
the magnificent government buildings and 
conduct the correspondence and office work 
of the United States. I discovered that they 
journey from all quarters of the country to 
offer their services to Uncle Sam—from 
Maine to California and across the other way 
—for the most part, intelligent, adventurous 
young spirits seeing the country or in search 
of a life’s occupation. It is a goodly number, 
too. During the war there were 118,000 
civilian employes doing their “‘bit’’ in the 
departments at Washington—a third of the 


is our aim,” 
and told her so. 
Form 


said, ‘‘and read 


total population of the city. By far the 
greater part of these were stenographers and 
typists, writing in pothooks and circles the 


orders that moved the armies in France or 
kept them in provision at home. Through 
out the country, hundreds of thousands of 
others wrote volumes for the Government 
that were never published and reports that 
daily chronicled the progress of the war. 
Since the Armistice this number has been 


reduced by a third. A vast number of war 
workers have left, to resume their normal 
activities in business, along with thousands 


of others who were drawn to Washington 
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simply by the romance of war. There is still a 
great army left. The departments have 
settled back to normal. The exodus is about 
over. Most of the transients have gone 
From now on it will be a tide coming in, of 
those who seek government service as a means 
of livelihood and congenial employment. 
Daily the Civil Service Commission will be 
asked for stenographers, more stenographers 
and better stenographers. Examinations 
are held frequently and regularly at central 
points all over the United States. 

Most of those who go to Washington in the 
government service stay. Perhaps it is Wash- 
ington itself, maybe it is the work there— 
but there is a siren song somewhere in the 
air there that everybody stops to listen to 
and, listening, stays to hear the finale. I am 
inclined to believe it is a combination of ele- 
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ments that makes for this circumstance—th« 
city, the nature of the work, and the atmos- 
phere that prevails generally in the govern 
ment offices. The employer, being at the 
same time an employee himself, better under- 
stands the attitude and the feelings of the 
clerk under him. He requires nothing more 
than efficiency, neither subservience nor 
unreason. They are both laborers in a com- 
mon cause, employees of Uncle Sam. Add to 
this relationship, pleasant hours and a city 
which for beauty and charm is equalled by 
none in the world, and it takes no seer to 
understand why those who get a taste of 
Washington remain to bask in its genial 
southern rays and to breathe the free, con 
tented air of government life—besides, to 
hobnob with the little and the great—in 
short, to live. 
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Competition and Codperation 
By Doctor Charles P. Steinmetz, Chief Engineer, General Electric Company 
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(Continued on page 280) 
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(he Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Commercial! 
Education and Practice, Berkeley, Calif 


“Invariability of outline 
is a prime factor 


of speed.” 
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All that Glisters is Not Gold 


“N OUR Apri! article we said that our 


subject this month would be phrase 
writing. Most of you have already 
earned the habit of phrasing in a simple 
ind natural way. If you would continue to 


phrase in as simple and as natural a way as 
you now phrase, the remarks we have to make 
would not be necessary. 

In your rapid 
practice, however, you can easily go astray 
through an zeal or through 
There are many glittering recipes 


progress from theory to 


excess of poor 
idvic e. 
for gaining speed over night, but the majority 
of them turn out to be long-cuts rather than 
short-cuts, and your progress is often back- 
ward forward. It is frequently 

ich harder to regain lost speed than it was 
rriginally to gain it. 


instead of 


rhere is a common misconception regarding 
phrases and phrase writing. The majority 
of slow writers contribute their slowness to a 
lack of familiarity with a long list of special 
phrases. If they but knew all the phrases 
in a phrase dictionary, their troubles would 
ill be over—so they think! They are sick 
but they don’t know what is the matter with 
What they need to cure them are the 
good, old-fashioned review of 
the theory, repetition drill on fundamentals, 
penmanship, and the like. 

Shorthand speed, like many other worth- 
accomplishments, upon a 
few things well done day by day rather than 
ipon a variety of things touched upon from 


them. 
remedies—a 


while depends 


day to day. 

Phrasing is one of these few things which 
must be well done, and to be well done it 
must be simply done. 

Many think 


4 phrasing until their attention is called to 


students never consciously 


it in Lesson Eleven of the Manual. It is too 
bad that they ever have to think of it con- 
sciously. The Manual is so arranged that 


the habit of phrasing is developed gradually 
from the very first lesson. In a majority of 
the lessons a list of phrases follows the word- 
and the experienced teacher teaches 


signs, 


the wordsigns in phrases rather than separate- 


ly, so that the student is never encouraged 
to write words whenever they 
form a natural phrase. 

But, sooner or later, the student becomes 
impressed with the great value of phrasing. 
It is natural for him to come to the conclusion 
that, since the few phrases he has mastered 
are so valuable, more phrases would be more 
valuable, and he immediately sets to work 
to experiment in the joining of words. 

Both as he practices and as he takes dic- 
tation, his mind is filled with the conscious 
task of deciding whether or not certain words 
can be joined, and he is not aware of a resulting 
hesitation in his writing which immediately 
begins to lower his speed and which will be 
fatal to any future increase in speed. 

It is at this stage of his progress that the 
beginner should read what David Wolfe 
Brown has to say about phrasing. The last 
fifty pages of his book, Factors of Shorthand 
Speed, are devoted to this subject, and the 
reader cannot help appreciating the value of 
the advice and suggestions of this past master 
in the art of phrasing. We have incorporated 
a few of the more important suggestions in 
the paragraphs which follow. 

Almost all the great feats of fast writing 
have been accomplished with a very small use of 
phraseography. These exceptional exhibitions 
of fast writing show no phrases, or scarcely 
any, invented on the spur of the moment. 
Until a speed of one hundred words a minute 
on solid matter has been attained, impromptu 
phrase construction is not profitable. The 
novice should confine himself to two or 
three hundred common and useful phrases 
which he has not invented for himself, but 


separately 


which he has memorized from the models 
in his text. 
\ phrase, however good it may be, if it 


be one that the writer does not have occasion 
to use frequently, will not come to his mind 
in speedy writing with sufficient celerity to 
be available. 
Overloading the 
most common and most 
nected with the study of shorthand. 


memory is one of the 
natural errors con- 


There 
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are more than 220 common phrases in the 
Eleventh Lesson and another list of 220 
phrases in the Nineteenth Lesson. Add 


to these the phrases you will learn in practic- 
ing the matter contained in the Speed Studies 
and in the monthly issues of the Gregg Writer, 
and you will have at your command a much 
larger list of phrases than is considered essen- 
tial to rapid writing. 

It would be wise, therefore, to eliminate 
all inventing of phrases and to make yourself 
letter perfect in the phrases given you in 
the lessons just mentioned. Don’t forget the 
companion lessons in Speed Studies, Lessons 
Eleven, Fifteen, Nineteen, and Thirty. The 
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Lesson XIV 
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group of phrases in the thirtieth lesson is 
often overlooked because so many students do 
not finish the Speed Studies. It is much better 
to learn a few of these phrases a week than 
it is to attempt to master them all in a day 
or two. 

1 have found that drill on the phrases 
arranged alphabetically by groups is helpful 





to the memory. The following thirty-six 

groups cover the majority of the common 
modifications: 

able as city department few 

account avenue class early had 

again been company esteemed holder 

ago beg course fact him i 
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mail order present than us 
morning please sorry thanks want 
weeks 


Mr. Gregg, in Lesson Fifteen of the Speed 
Studies, brings out the fact that phrasing is 
governed to some extent by the presence of a 
rhythm in our writing. The more we study 
shorthand and typewriting, the more we are 
convinced that rhythm plays an important 
part in the training of the hand. If you will 
attempt to reproduce Mr. Gregg’s famous 
illustration (page 92) showing the possibility 
of phrasing a long sentence, you will feel at 
once the violation of the customary rhythmic 
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motions of the hand in writing. The rhythm 
is restored when this one forced phrase is 
broken up into six or seven phrases. 

This fifteenth lesson is really a masterpiece 
on the art of phrasing. Be sure to read every 
word of it and put it into practice. 

“‘Nothing is gained, then, by striving after 
long and involved phrases, but a great deal 
is gained by persistent drill on the common, 
everyday phrases that occur in all kinds of 
matter. The trouble is that students, and 
even advanced writers, do not realize the 
necessity for practice on phrase forms with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. ‘Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt,’ as it were.” 
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Brevity in Speaking 


By Bruce Barton 
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Devoted to the Development of 


(he O. G. A. Department 


Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Charles L. Swem, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, /// 





‘ 
‘ 





This department is the official 
mouthpiece of the ©. G. A The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit 








EMBLEM 
OF THE How to Become — pony Prac 
+} ice the test article unti ou secure 
ORDER — pane Sak canonanal peer best 
work Mail one of these to the 








editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
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be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 
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What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the speed bug 


A pologies 


OST people, when they speak of 
i shorthand, speak of speed. The 
average shorthand writer—the teach- 


er, the student, the stenographer—invariably 
thinks of shorthand in terms of fast writing. 
Few ever say anything about the sheer beauty 
of shorthand, the artistry of it—or its accu 
racy. 

Yet, can we charge them guilty of error or 
neglect? Shorthand because 
the ordinary Latin alphabet we 
was too cumbersome for fast writing. Secre- 


was conceived 
which use 
taries had long been accustomed to taking 
notes of spoken discourse, and had long real- 
ized the futility of this alphabet as a note- 
taking instrument. It was accurate enough, 
but it didn’t have the speed possibilities. 

So shorthand was invented—not because 
t was more accurate than the longhand 
ilphabet, but because it was better adapted, 
by reason of its brevity, to fast note-taking. 
Thus speed, and not accuracy, was primarily 
the reason, the motif, of shorthand. Rightly, 
then, the standard of shorthand efficiency is, 
‘Is she a fast writer?”’ or “‘Can he report a 
speec h?”’ 

But—what good is the steam engine if it 
isn’t safe? Nobody will deny that it’s faster 
than the stage coach, but if we weren't reason 
ably sure, when we boarded an express train, 
that we were going to arrive safely at our des 
tination, we probably wouldn't ride in it, but 
would most likely patronize the stage coach 
r walk, Nobody questions to-day the com- 
parative safety of the railroad train—and 


to Poe and the Gold Bug 


nobody nowadays denies the comparative ac- 
curacy of shorthand. It's a fact so obvious 
that it’s taken for granted as a fact and left 
alone. 

Yet when the steam engine miade its debut 
in this staid old world, the first thing we asked 
was, “Is it safe?”’ It was universally agreed 
that it wasn’t. One eminent individual said 
he would as leave ride the tail of Halley's 
comet as to trust himself to a contraption 
that made the prodigious speed of twelve 
miles an hour! But that question is settled 
and we don’t worry about it any more. The 
trend of progress has been for speed, and more 
speed. 

And there's the rub in the classroom. 
It is obvious to the teacher, and to the student, 
too, when he or she comes to have a clearer 
perception requirements, that 
shorthand, whether written fast or slow, is of 
little practical use unless it is written with 
accuracy; and the danger there is that this 
question also is apt to be considered settled 
and forgotten. What's the use of wasting time 
talking about something everybody knows? 
you hear harps continuously 


of business 


So everybody 
upon speed as the goal to be achieved. 

But let's be elementary. Let's suppose that 
we are children and don’t realize the impor 
tance of accuracy. Let’s talk about accuracy 
instead of speed, as the goal. 

I had occasion the other day to refer to some 
notebooks written ten or twelve years ago 
They were my own notes, the first I ever wrote. 
I confess I couldn’t read them very well; 
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they were scrawly, awkward, and imperfect. 
They were written by a youngster of the 
mature age of fifteen—just the age we are 
pretending to be now—and the idea of accu- 
racy was too abstract for such a young head. 
I had a vague idea that my shorthand course 
was to be a mad rush for speed—and a diplo- 
ma. There wasn’t any O. G. A. Department 
then in the Gregg Writer, by which progress 
in accuracy and artistry of outline could 
be visualized. Speed seemed to be the only 
available measurement of progress—to me, 
at least. 

Digging down into that box, I found sub- 
notebooks the same. I couldn't 
read them. But I dug deeper and pulled out 
some written a few months later. Ah, how 
different they were! By that time some gen- 
erous friend had knocked a new idea into the 
youngster’s head. He told him that no matter 
how fast a writer he hoped to become, it would 
avail him little if he wrote shorthand that 
couldn't be read. He suggested that the 
youngster leave off speed for a while and con- 
centrate on shorthand penmanship, which he 
did, with gratifying results. From that time 
on, the notes are as legible as if they were 
written yesterday. Some were written at 
100, some at 200, and some hovering around 
the 300 mark, but because they have the 
basis of accuracy, in outline and theory, they 
can be read as well now as the day after they 
were written. 

There’s no magic about that, and neither is 
it unusual. If you once learn to write short- 
hand accurately you can always read it— 
whatever the speed. It won't always be 
perfect, and as artistic as you would like it, 
under the stress of speed, but because it has 
the fundamentals of artistry—accuracy of 
outline and of proportion—you will never 
have what speed you do possess go to naught 
simply because you can’t read what you once 
wrote. 

What really is more beautiful, more appeal- 
ing to the eye, than a plate of shorthand like 
that on the opposite page? Go through the 
art galleries, the chambers filled with master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting, and what 
can you find more graceful, more symmetrical 
of form and execution—so palpable of life and 
of motion—than a plate of Gregg notes? 
Watch the grace with which they march 
across the page, comparable to the march of 
those delicately-carved and lithe figures 
ornamenting the friezes of the old-world 
temples. Plate writing is indeed an art, 
and I envy the writer who can with pen and 
ink and a practical instrument like shorthand, 
rival in beauty and technique the art of the 
masters in brush and chisel. I have always 


sequent 


had a sneaking notion that a writer who could 
such 


write shorthand and nothing more— 
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possessing not a whit of speed—could go int: 
the most efficient business office, show th: 
boss a page of her notes, and stand a bet er 
chance of getting the job than the stenogra 
pher who said she could write two hundred 
So, when the ranting, raving writer who has 
been bitten by the speed bug tells you that 
speed is the proper goal of shorthand, believ: 
him, for he is right. But believe this also, 
that he himself has not neglected accuracy 
in order to acquire his speed—to the contrary 
rather—but that he knows, and gives you 
credit for knowing, that the question of th 
supreme importance of accuracy, like the 
safety of the steam engine, has long been 
settled. And a thing that’s settled is no 
longer open to argument or discussion. 








Who Won? 


The next number will tell you. 

Results of the Annual O. G. A. 
Contest will be given in the June 
Gregg Writer. 




















O. G. A. Awards 
Gold Ring 


Opal Bishop, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Jannette Thomas, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Kate Pononsky, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 


Gold Pin 


Marjory Bodwell, Ames High School, Ames, Iowa 

Kathryn McNally, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lino D'Lima, Cebu High School, Cebu, Cebu, P. I. 


Norma Stamm, South Bend High School, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Maydelle Starges, High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Frances Russo, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Josephine McPartlin, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Helen Candler, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Walter Moore, High School, Sunbury, Pa. 

Ida C. Christiansen, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Tl. 

H. Nilles, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III. 


Silver Pin 


Kermit Frazier, Merrill City Schools, Merrill, Wis. 

Agnes Jordan, The College of Secretarial Science, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gretchen Campbell, High School, Everett, Wash. 

Lucy Bryan, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Helen Simon, Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Rose Nemecek, Ohio Business College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Douglas Cockling, Northern Normal & Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Jean Philip, Central Business College, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Evanston, Wyo 
Augusta, Me 


Harris, Evanston Public Schools, 
Metcalf, Cony High School, 





, O'Donnell, Connellsville School, Connellsville, Pa. 
Finken, St. Benedict's College & Academy, St 
Joseph, Minr 
Ogaw Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz, 
{aul 
e Dameron, Cherokee County High School, Columbus 
Kans 
f Marion Tribolet, Wallace Public Schools, Wallace, Idaho 
' Mary ren, Blessed Agnes High School, Chicago, III. 


Newstrom, Moline High School, Moline, III. 
na Roles, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 
jonald E. Stewart, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


es M. Skrivan, St. Paul's School, Baltimore, Md 
ymnne Lambert, High School, Mayville, Wis. 
Kathryn Pairan, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio 
Meta Schoettlin, Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evans 
ville, Ind 
iClaire Williams, Agricultural and Industrial State Nor- 
mal, Nashville, Tenn. 
Geffert, High School, Reedsburg, Wis. 
illian Tepe, High School, Beloit, Wis. 
Helen Malone, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Tex. 
Maye Purdy, Central Union High School, E) Centro, Calif. 
Sadie Hughes, Deering High School, Portland, Me. 
Geraldine Lorentz, Humboldt High School, St. 
Minn. 
Gertrude Schwartz, St. Matthew's School, St. Paul, Minn. 
lia Potch, High School, Bedford, lowa 
\lthea Cook, High School, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
uura Entringer, Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kans. 
Mary Bergan, High School, Gilbert, Minn. 
Ruth Tuckwell, High School, Marceline, Mo. 
Beatrice V. Scannell, Stetson High School, Randolph, Mass. 
McLarty, High School, Vernon, Tex. 
Mary R. McCall, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Omaha, 
Nebr 
Mary V. Brennan, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del. 
Gertrude Leonard, Hastings City Schools, Hastings, 
Mich. 
Myrtle M. Balif, High School, Roseburg, Oregon 
Albert A. Soderquist, High School, Kearney, Nebr. 
Naoma Davis, Senior High School, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Esther Thompson, Virginia Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Clara Jahn, High School, Valley City, N. Dak. 
Verlie Roy, Public Schools, New Richmond, Wis. 
Dorothy Hatton, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Helen L. Grainger, East Side High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
Norma J. Byron, Edward Little High School, Auburn, Me 
Violet Phillips, High School, Clovis, N. Mex. 
Rosemary Unger, St. Agnes School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dorothy Matt, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Ida Dubin, High School, Waupun, Wis. 
Rowena Grogan, High School, Durango, Colo 
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May O. G. A. Test 


(Good until June 25, 1921) 





Initiative is the first step toward success. It is doing 
what should be done without being told. Brainsand energy 
with enough mental grasp and force of character to make 
every stroke count, are also initiative. The unthinking 
lass is very large. It takes in those who don't know and 
therefore cannot think; and also those who do know but 
lon't think. How much you think whether you can 
’ sacrifice your pleasures and comforts when they conflict 
with your aims and desires, should be your great life 
pul pose. 

Keep absorbing new ideas as well as new air. Good 
ideas are only seeds, they must be planted and tilled before 
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they can produce He can who thinks he can, so be sure 
nothing can stop you, and nothing can. The trouble with 
many men is when they accept a job they accept only a 
part of it. Initiative entails responsibility, and you cannot 
be successful if you avoid responsibility. You must have 
character to build initiative, so with ability to win it, and 
time and efforts to achieve it, you will find that initiative 
is the first step 


Plate for March O. G. A. Test 
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The Hoke Shorthand Tests 


ROFESSOR ELMER HOKE, head 
of the Department of Education, Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, has been 


engaged for more than a year in the con 
struction of standard tests in Gregg Short 
hand. 

The Hoke tests are designed for the ad 


vancement of teaching and of research in the 
teaching of Gregg Shorthand. It is of prime 
importance that some standard be set by 
which methods of acquiring skill in shorthand 
may be measured by means of a comparative 
study of two or more different methods on 
several classes of pupils of equal ability and 
under uniform Phe 
formulated standards for measuring the abil 


shorthand in connection 


conditions author has 
ities of students of 
with the regular work of the classroom, as 
well as for experimental purposes. 

rhe Hoke not designed primarily 
as a means of measuring the shorthand ability 
Such tests will, 


tests are 


of applicants for positions. 
however, probably be found useful as an aid 


in the work of personnel managers 


HOW TO SECURE THE 
TEST MATTER 


In order to introduce these tests quickly 


and to arrive at standard scores, the publish- 
ers will, for a limited time, furnish free of 
charge all materials needed in giving thes« 
tests, to high school teachers of Gregg Short 
hand who will agree to mail a copy of the 
class record sheet to the office of the publish 
In writing for these tests state the num 
the number of 


classes, and how long each has studied short 


ers. 


ber of pupils in each class, 


hand. There will be provided one test folder 
for each pupil, a teacher's key with directions, 
and two class record sheets for each class, on« 
to be retained by the teacher and the othe: 
to be sent to the Gregg Publishing Company, 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

It is of the importance that all 
teachers who use the tests follow the dire 
It is to be hoped that high 
school teachers all the United States 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
participate in a that will be of 
genuine value to all teachers of the subject 


utmost 


tions to the letter. 
over 


movement 


It will thus be possible to compute standard 
scores which will then be published and which 
will greatly increase the value of the tests. 

In the meantime, the teachers will find 
these tests a very convenient and useful form 
of examination. As the series is completed 
they will come to have a diagnostic value by 
enabling the teacher to learn just wherein 
lies the weakness of backward pupil or class. 

Professor Hoke will be glad to answer any 
inquiries of teachers concerning the tests. 
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Kk. C. TT. A. Convention 


HE convention was held 
Hotel, New York Citv, 


26, and the att lance 


at the M« lpi 
March 24, 25 


was the largest 
in the history of the organization, about on¢ 


I he 


thousand teachers being present. papers 
and discussions were unusually zood and mucl 
important constructive work was done. The 
following officers were elected for next year 
President: D. A. McMillin, ¢ tral High School, Ne 
ark, New Jerse 
Vice-President: Mr Winter Drew, Washington Iry 
High School, New York ¢ 
Secretary: F. A. Tibbetts, Dick High Sel ] 
City, New Jerse 
Treasurer: I B. Mat H “x br 
( necticut 
Ext Ee Boat 
E. M. Hull, Banks B t ( lege, Philadelpl P 
vyivania 
R. G. Laird, Clerical & Boston, Massachusetts 
William A. Barber, Lee Higgi & Company, Bost 
Massachusetts 
Frank P. Moore, Rider ( llege Trentor New Jersey 
Harold D. Warner, Eastern High School, Washingt 
District of Columbia 
J. H. Seeley, Scranton-Lackawanna Business ( re 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Mr. J. H. Seeley was elected as a member 


of the Executive Committes 
McMillin, the new president. 

A complete report of 
be given in the 
beginning with the 

The 
New 


in place of Mr 
the convention will 
American Shorthand Teacher, 
May number. 

next meeting will be held at Trenton, 
during the E 


Jersev, ister vacation, 19?). 


oO? 


Metropolitan Gregg Shorthand 
Association 
The Inaugural Meeting 
N RESPONSE to formal 
representative and enthusiastic gather 
ing of London Gregg writers assembled at 


Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, on the after 
noon of Saturday, January 15, for the purposes 


invitations a 


of forming and electing the first executive 
officers of the Metropolitan Gregg Shorthand 
Association. 

Dr. E. W. Farmer 
and the whole proceedings were of a business- 
like but keenly enthusiastic character 

The officers of the 


was voted tothe « hair, 


Association—elected by 
unanimous vote—are as follows: President, 
Mr. Ernest W. Crockett; Vice-President, 
Miss Eleanor A. C. Elwell; Secretary-Treasur 
er, Mr. A. D. Church; Executive Committee, 
Dr. E. W. Farmer, Miss E. M. Charlton 
Mr. J. E. Pillet, and Miss M. May Harris. 

In a happy little speech from the chair, 
Dr. Farmer outlined some of the benefits to 
be derived from (Continued on page 295) 
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Editorial Views 











The Gregg Writer, M. D. 


rQVHERE’S a sort of homey feeling about 


returning, after many years, to the 
place from which you started out. 
Vho hasn't thrilled at the sight of the old 


»wn pump alter drinking warm water from a 
faucet for a dozen years? 

Eleven got ‘“‘the thrill that 
ymes Once in a lifetime’ when, in a country 
rinting office, | gazed proudly upon a picture 

1 young shorthand writer who had written 
prodigious speed of 120 
I tell you, at that particular moment 


years ago I 


the words a 


inute. 


fhomas A. Edison or Marshall Field had 
very little on that youngster! 
Since then I have roamed about a bit— 


seen the glories of our own country from the 
intage of a presidential special; trod the 
istoric boulevards of Paris; put up at Buck- 
ngham Palace; visited Emanuel of Italy and 
\lbert of Belgium in their palatial homes 
with a Gregg Writer in my pocket. 

his month I pick up the Gregg Writer and 
proudly read it again. Not this time as a 
printer's devil seeing himself in print for the 
first time, but, lo, as its Managing Editor. 
| think the thrill is greater—for it is a great 
magazine. When I was a shorthand student 
t. was a star in the firmament to my young 
imbition, as I know it has been to countless 
thers. Ever to be identified with it in any 

ipacity was beyond the dream of the neo- 
phyte then struggling with the first lessons 
of the system. 

It is a great magazine, not because of its 
managing editors, but rather because of its 
traditions. From a humble beginning, born 
of the genius and enthusiasm of its young 
projector, then launching a shorthand move- 
ment since the English- 
speaking the has steadily 
grown to the position of leadership that it 


which has swept 


world, magazine 
ow occupies in the educational world. 

to its side the progressive 
who 


It early won 
shorthand and typewriting 


found in it and gathered from it the achieving 


teacher, 


inspiration of its young editor. In turn, 
they gave freely of advice and encourage- 
ment. Many, indeed, have had a hand in 


yuilding up the tradition of good cheer and 
ielpfulness upon which it has steadily risen. 


lo the student, too, belongs no small 
credit. Wherever you go, who ever saw 
such a_ whole-hearted, dancing, jumping, 


raving enthusiast as a Gregg writer? It is 


inherent in the system It is transmitted to 


the student and teacher alike Such an en 


thusiasm must have an outlet, a medium of 


expression, a voice. Otherwise, something 
would blow up. Enter, the Gregg Writer. 
It is more than the voice, it is a helpmate, 


It provides the teacher and the student 
with a 


which to meet and thresh out the prob 


too. 


common ground of understanding 
upon 
lems of the classroom. To the stenographer 
it is a textbook of practical application of the 
knowledge they acquired in the school. To 
all it is a source of inspiration, enthusiasm, 
and good fellowship. 

Let’s all get behind the Gregg Writer and 
push. For my part, that’s my job, but how 
puny are the efforts of 
manager without the constant support of his 
First of all, he wants their moral 
support—the knowledge that they are with 
him in making of the magazine even bigger, 
better, and more helpful. Their friendship 
and coéperation are far more valuable than any 
other kind of backing they can give him. 

But he wants that, too. Without readers, 
without more more readers, the Gregg 
Writer cannot do its full quota of good in this 
busy, rush-a-day world. The sick man cannot 
be cured unless he first submit himself to the 
healing ministrations of the physician. 


The Gregg Writer is the shorthand physi 


any mere editor or 


readers. 


and 


cian. It will cure weak outlines and heal 
sick ambitions. 
Let’s—push! oe tm 2 


oO? 


“Julius Caesar’s Stenographer”’ 


HIS is the title of an article which will 

appear in the May number of the Cen- 

tury Magazine. The announcement 
sent out by the Century Company says: 

“‘Mr. Gregg has written a fascinating ac- 
count of the shorthand of the ancients, and 
from old manuscripts he has dug up this out- 
of-the-ordinary story of the reporters of early 
times. An article which should be in the li- 
brary of every business school, high school 
and college—an article which everyone in- 
terested in stenography will enjoy.”’ 

The article is the outcome of an address 
given by Mr. Gregg at the National Arts 
Club, at which Mr. Glenn Frank, the editor- 
in-chief of the Century Magazine, was also a 
speaker. He was so impressed with the 
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interest value and wealth of material in the 
subject that he immediately invited Mr. 
Gregg to write an article for the Century. 

Not many writers of shorthand realize 
the antiquity of shorthand writing and the 
part that it has played in the making of his- 
tory. The average person looks upon it as a 
modern art unknown a comparatively few 
years ago. The article will prove a revela- 
tion to those who hold this view. 


Kditorial Brevities 


‘| SE Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 

tion, Washington, D. C., has appointed 
Mr. E. W. Barnhart, of the University of 
California, as the new chief of the Com- 
mercial Education Service, a fitting recog- 
nition of the service he has already rendered 
in that field. 

Mr. Barnhart’s original methods of teacher- 
demonstration classes, worked out for the 
University of California, have attracted 
nation-wide interest, and his experiments 
proved a most important factor in establishing 
commercial education, not only in the summer 
courses at Berkeley but in the Department 
of Education of the University the year 
round. Mr. Barnhart has our hearty con- 
gratulations on the appointment. 


7 . * 


Additional contributions to the Gregg 
Writer Fund for the Sholes Monument have 
been received from Miss Jennie E. Holbrook, 
Washington, D. C. ($1.00), and from twenty- 
five members of the typewriting classes of 
Clifton High School, Clifton, Arizona ($2.50). 
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Obituary 
» &. 


ORD has just come to us that Mr. A. 
C. Van Sant passed away March 
30 in his 89th year. 


Mr. Van Sant entered the profession of 
dentistry after completing his general edu- 
cation. While engaged in that he spent much 
of his leisure time over a period of ten years 
in the study of shorthand. 

From 1863 to 1865 he was official reporter 
for the Illinois Legislature. Among his inter- 
esting experiences was the reporting of the 
famous Gettysburg Speech of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

In 1888 he opened the first stenographic 
bureau in Omaha, which work he continued 
for three years. 

In July 1891 he established the Van Sant 
School of Shorthand and Typewriting, which 
he later sold to Miss Ione C. Duffy, who has 
conducted the school since. In 1906-7 Mr. 
Van Sant was president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. 

Not satisfied with existing methods of type- 
writing, he spent a great deal of time in their 
improvement and devised a system of type- 
writing by touch, instead of by sight. 

The world of business, no less than the 
world of business education, owes a great debt 
to Mr. Van Sant, the best years of whose life 
went to the training of competent office men 
and women and to the bettering of methods 
for the benefit of all. 

We extend our sincere condolences to the 
members of the family and friends. 


Van Sant 


oOo 


Competitition and Codéperation 


(Continued from page 270) 
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(he Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in type writing 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
RDER | oF by himself who is able to pass the 
Arion Junior test. 
TYPISTS Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be quantal by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 














Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 





words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test. No papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen sh« be sentin. Each part 
of the membership tests sh« »uld be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer's affidavit. A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 








How to Capitalize Typewriting 


NOTE: 
under the title, 


In the June magazine we 1 
“Making Good on the Try-out.’ 


Skill 


will complete this article, and in the July issue a series of suggestions will be offered 
This announcement is made so that students leaving school will remember to 


make arrangements insuring their receiving the magasine.—Edilor 


N IMPORTANT 

future success or failure, and one 
y which is second to none, is that of 
selling your services to the best advantage. 
There are many typists to-day who are 
ignorant of opportunities outside of the 
particular business they are in, and there are 
many more who lack the courage to break 
away and go into a new field because they 
do not know just what they will meet in it, 
and harbor unfounded fears as to their ability 
to make good. The finest typist in the world 
might easily ‘‘hide his light under a bushel’ 
if he did not study the opportunities offered 
in various lines and take advantage of the 
best. 

Addressing envelopes or filling in form 
letters is all right for a beginning; but such 
work is worth little to the employer and there 
is a physical limit to the quantity which may 
be completed in a given time. On the other 
hand, experience, common sense and skill 
are all of increasing value in the court re- 
porter’s office where every human activity 
and characteristic is the subject of proceed- 
ings which must be transcribed on the machine. 
Speed and accuracy mean much to employer 
and employee here because both are paid 
on the basis of the number of folios delivered 
—a folio being approximately one hundred 
words. 

Thousands of typists will soon present 
themselves through various agencies for 
employment. Thousands of other typists 


element in your 


who have already gone out to work find them- 
selves in ruts, blind-alley jobs, 
It is hoped that these two groups will find 
herein some helpful suggestions. 


PLAIN TYPING 


All large business houses and many small 
ones require the services of typists to keep 
card records, address letters and envelopes, 
write form letters, fill in blank forms, copy 
rough drafts of plans, specifications and tele- 
grams, and odds and ends of work—mostly 
mechanical in nature. Speed and accuracy 
count, but the finished typewriting does not 
bring large returns to the employer and there- 
fore he cannot afford to pay for it on a liberal 
basis. 

Nor is the work difficult outside of the fact 
that it becomes monotonous. It is simply 
a case of following directions and making the 
machine hum continuously from morning till 
night. Little or no responsibility attaches to 
such a position, and there is no need for the 
typist to worry over the details of his work. 

But plain typing may well be 
stepping-stone to a 


STENOGRAPHIC POSITION 


If you keep your eyes open, you will sooner 
or later gain an opportunity to do stenograph- 
ic work with your own or another firm. There 
has never been a sufficient supply of really 
good stenographers. 
of the variety 


so to speak. 


used as a 


Because of the tasks to be 
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May Typewriting Speed Test 





(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until June 25, 1921. If you are not familiar with the rules governing 
test and the school contest based on it, information will gladly be supplied you on request.) 

































HE fisher for pearls in the primitive way has no apparatus beyond a ston 
attached to a cord,'a basket slung around his neck to hold the pearl-oysters 
and a knife to detach them from the bottom, and also to defend himsel! 

from sharks. At the moment of diving he fills his lungs with air and grasps th« 
cord, and as he does so the stone is thrown from the side of the boat by his assistant 
The weight of the stone carries him down; he gathers as many oysters as he ca 
while the air in his lungs holds out, and then he shakes the cord as a signal to be 
drawn up. Sharks abound in the regions where the pearl is found, and not infre 
quently they seize the poor diver as he rises to the surface. His only mode of escapx 
is by rapid movement; and you can readily see that he is at a great disadvantage, 
as he is out of his proper element and in that of the shark. 

The diving-bell was the first invention to improve on the old process; it consisted 
of a wide-mouthed bell large enough to contain one or two men, who stood or were 
seated inside. If you put a tumbler into the water with the mouth downwards 
you will perceive, as you press below the surface, that the air within keeps the water 
from rising. In this way the air remains in the bell, and until it becomes foul the 
divers suffer no particular inconvenience. But as soon as it has been breathed so 
as to eause a sense of suffocation they must be drawn up, or they will die. 

Then somebody arranged an air-pump so as to connect with the bell, and by 
constantly working this pump the foul air was expelled and new air came in to sup 
ply its place. By this process the men could remain some time below; but they could 
not leave the bell, and their operations were confined to the space covered by its 
mouth. It is a curious fact that the first diving-bell was invented by a spider, and 
not by a man. 

The water-spider builds a house of silk in the shape of a bell, and anchors it to 
the roots of the grasses that grow several feet under the water. Having finished 
his dwelling, he proceeds to stock it with air. For this purpose he comes to the 
surface, takes a bubble of air under his abdomen and carries it to the house, where 
he releases it, and allows it to rise into the cavity where he wants it. He repeats the 
operation till he has filled it with air, and then he has a satisfactory home for his 
family. 

Now the diving-bell is on this principle, with the advantage of not being 
stationary, and also with the greater advantage that the air can be renewed when 
it becomes foul. But the modern armor dispenses with the bell; the head of the 
diver is covered with an air-tight helmet with a plate of glass in front, so that the 
man can see what is about him, and the air is kept fresh by means of an air-pump 
and a flexible tube of india-rubber. There are several forms of this apparatus, 
some of them having a metallic knapsack, where the air is received before it goes to 
the helmet, while others dispense with the knapsack, and carry the air directly to 
the head of the man who is to breathe it. Sometimes, where the depth is slight, 
and he is not to remain long below, the diver does not use the helmet at all, but sim- 
ply holds a tube in his mouth, through which a stream of air is driven to him. 





The diver is given a pair of shoes with soles of lead so heavy that when he is 
out of the water he can lift his feet with difficulty, but when he goes below, the 
specific gravity of the water makes them much lighter. He can then step around 
and at the same time his equilibrium is maintained. (699) Thomas W. Knox, in 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East, Part Second. 


[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes 
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formed—first shorthand, then typing; 





en transcribing or copying—the work is far 
ss likely to become monotonous or fati- 
ling than ordinary typing day in and day 
here is much to be learned about business 
simply keeping alert and remembering 
yw matters are handled by correspondence 
through conferences. First-hand informa- 
on as to the firm's activities is always avail 
e, and resolute striving can not fail to*bring 
lvancement in a financial and material way 
thin the organization. 
Speed and accuracy occupy an important 
ice, especially in the matter of turning out 
h work, and the stenographer who through 
e prompt and efficient performance of his 
ties convinces his employer that he can be 


ied upon to deliver the goods at all times 

d under trying circumstances will never 
egrudge whatever time and effort he has 
xpended to attain his skill. 

Because of the necessity for exercising 
ommon sense and good judgment, together 
with the added skill in shorthand and typing, 
salaries are better than for plain typing 
ositions. Experience in this field is an im 
ortant item also, and increases in salary 
vill continue to a much higher maximum. 

The ambitious stenographer who has ac- 
juired a high school education or its equiva- 
ent need not lack for new fields to conquer, 
iowever. His training in school and office 
ay all be used to good advantage to place 
im in the 





SECRETARIAL FIELD 


The evolution from stenographer to secre 
tary is simply a matter of accepting responsi- 
ility, of looking for it and shouldering it with- 
hut being asked, until one’s intentions become 
so obvious that his employer awakens to the 
ict that he is being relieved of much worry 
ind exertion. Then he will recognize the 
issistance he has received by elevating the 

dividual who has been his stenographer to 
the more responsible position of private 
secretary. 

While it is true that the opportunities in 
ecretarial work are not primarily due to one’s 
skill in shorthand and typewriting, it cannot 
e disputed that, other things being equal, 
the stenographer who has developed a high 
legree of skill does his work more quickly 
ind with less conscious effort, thus saving his 
time and energy for the exercise of the very 
things which will enable him to rise to the 
iigher position and salary. If his day's typing 

in be done in half the time that is required 
by the average stenographer, he has that 
much more time to study the needs of his 
employer, if he will, and his opportunity for 
demonstrating his ability to make good is 
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therefore increased practically in proportio: 
to the development of his skill in typing 

A private secretary does so many and 
varied things in the course of each day's 
work that he finds no difficulty in keeping up 
keen interest. Do notimagine, however, that a 
beginner just out of school can hope to handle 
a private secretarial position to the satisfac 
tion of a professional or business man. 

Besides the minimum educational equip- 
ment of at least a full four-year high school 
course (college training is a decided advan- 
tage), enough experience must be secured in 
meeting people in a social and business way, 
in handling office workers and office appli 
ances, and in exercising tact in personal 
dealings and through correspondence, to en 
able one to perform his duties with the utmost 
speed and accuracy, and still in such a way as 
to give the impression of perfect ease and im- 
perturbability. 

And that reminds me of the importance of 
spelling! And not only spelling, but of know 
ing the meaning and pronunciation of words 
—all absolute essentials for first-class steno- 
graphic and every class of private secretarial 
positions. Men who require the services of 
private secretaries are more and more men of 
education, wide reading and experience. 
Their dictation touches upon the most widely 
diversified fields of art, science, literature, 
history, economics, law, and politics. For- 
tunate is the typist who has adopted the 
“safety first’’ slogan in spelling and looked 
up even the least doubted words in his dic- 
tionary; and even more fortunate is he who 
has formed the habit of remembering such 
words with their meanings and promptly 
making them a part of his own vocabulary 
by using them in conversation or writing. 


WINNING THROUGH 


I once had a student who was an atrocious 
speller, but he bought a medium-sized dic- 
tionary and lived with it, carried it around 
with him at all times—and used it. During 
his school experience he was forced to spend 
a great deal of time looking up words, but 
about two years later, after he had become 
private secretary to the president of one of 
the largest organizations in this country, he 
sent me a copy of a letter which his employer 
had dictated to a friend. It ran as follows: 

“My dear . . . : Behind this cow 
stands that inimitable, incomparable foot- 
light favorite, whose refulgent jokes convulsed 
so many audiences for so many years. 

“No one, on or off the stage, ever made, 
in my estimation, the same faithful study 
as she, of colored characterizations, which 
she never had to black up to imitate. 

‘“*You can close your eyes and see her emerge 
from the wings with that welcome rolling 
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nigger’ walk and a faceful of the best jokes 
of the season, alongside of whom all come- 
diennes were tragediennes. 

‘‘Her decadence in a way is pathetic. I 
saw her in Philadelphia about a year ago 


She looked like a bag of wool tied in the 


middle, but had a double armful of good 
jokes left, and her name sold the house 
out every night. Yours truly.” 

The education and refinement of the man 
who dictated that letter is reflected clearly 
in his choice of words. What chance would a 
poor speller have in transcribing his dictation? 

his same young man, who really was not 
blessed with even average innate capacity 
for developing skill on the typewriter, recog- 
nizing this difficulty, forced himself to prac- 
tice twice as much as the other members of 
his class, and actually made more uniform 
progress than they. He closed his school 
work with a record well up toward the top in 
both shorthand and typewriting, and has 
told me that on several occasions his ability 
to turn out rapid and accurate work has 
been the means of an unlooked-for promotion 
or increase in salary. 

I have had other students, some of them 
with more natural ability than this boy, 
but they lacked the grit and backbone which 
he displayed, and—well, they are not private 
secretaries. 





Material for O. A. T. Tests 
(Good until June 25, 1921) 
Junior Test 


Copy the following article in single-spaced 
arrangement under an appropriate title: 


No counterfeit pearl has yet been made that could pass 
all the tests of the genuine; but their luster is quite equal. 
sometimes, to the best pearls of Ceylon, and they can be 
made to deceive anybody but an expert. The best of the 
false pearls are made by what is known as Jaquin's pro- 
cess. M. Jaquin was a manufacturer of beads in France, 
and he spent a great deal of time and money in trying to 
make his beads better than any other man’s. One day he 
was walking in his garden, and observed a remarkabk 
silvery luster on some water in a basin. It instantly oc- 
curred to him that if he could put that luster on his beads 
he would have something decidediy new. 

So he called his old servant and asked what had been in 
the water. She answered that it was nothing but some 
little fish called ablettes, that had been crushed in the 
basin, and she had neglected to throw the water out. 

M. Jaquin was very glad, for once, that she had neglected 
her duty. He began experimenting with the scales of the 
ablette, or bleak, a little fish about the size of a sardine, 
and very abundant in certain parts of Europe. After 
several trials he adopted the plan of washing the scales 
several times in water and saving the sediment that 
gathered at the bottom of the basin. This was about the 
consistency of oil, and had the luster he desired. Next, 
he blew some beads of very thin glass, and after coating the 
inside of a bead with this substance he filled it up with 
wax, so as to give it solidity. 

Thus the fish scales gave the luster, the glass gave the 
polish and brilliancy that we find on the genuine pearl, and 
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following ‘‘Twelve 
enumerated by Marshall Field: 
TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER. The value 
The pleasure of work 
The worth of character 
The influence of example The 


Stevenson 


Zelma Lauterbach, St 
Catherine Nie, St. Paul's Academy, 
Almyra Stauber, St 
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the wax furnished a solid backing to the thin glass. 
the process of making false pearls; 
the bleak is very abundant 
The fact is, it re« 
sand of these little fish to make 


} 


" as the French call it, 
substances have been tried, but none of them have be« 
successful. 
Senior Test 
an attractive 
Things 


cess of perseverance 
The dignity of simplicity 

The power of kindness. 
obligation of duty. 
The improvement of talent 


the rough 


form. Use 
spell out all abbreviated words 


a. 


Grace Dunlap, High School, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Katheryne Shull, High School, Findlay, Ohio 


Gold Pin 


Wilson, The Northern 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Silver Pin 
Edgar Gunderson, High School, Williston 


Bronze Pin 


Milton Webster, High School, Cairo 
Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, Salina 


Lura Barlow, Madison Public 
Kelley, High School, Westernport, Md 
Masterson, St. Mary's 


100° Clubs 


Roseberry, Marceline High School Marceline 


Williams, Moser Shorthand 


*This corrects an error made in previous listing. 


o 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 

A business man advertised for an office boy. 

morning there were some fifty boys in line. 

to begin examining the applicants when his stenographer 

handed him a card on which was scribbled: 
“Don't do anything until you sec me. 

in line, but I'm telling you 


of pearl 


The wisdom of economy 


Academy, 


Mary's High School, Richmond. 


College 





This i 


and it is fortunate tha 
he would run the risk 

more than a thor 
of the “essen 


Othe 


display of the 
Remember,” 


The virtue 


The joy of orig 


from page 268 


space an 


QO. A. T. Awards 


Gold Ring 


Industrial Schoo 


N. Dak 


Wilda Kunz, Hastings City Schools, Hastings. Mich 
Ruth Rogers, Santa Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa 


Madeleine Huppert, St. Francis Borgia School, Washing- 


Brown's Business College, Springfield 


Schools, Madison, III. 


Haileybury 


Mary's High School, Dayton, Ohio 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Ind 


Chicago. 


The next 
He was about 


I'm the last kid 
I'm there with the goods.” 
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Where Are Your Entries for the C. T. 
| School Contest? 


Speed up, and don't forget accuracy! 


June 30 is the closing date. The awards will go to the school and 
class making the best records for the year in the monthly tests for 
Competent Typist Certificates. 


Only 60 days more.—Let’s go! 











New England Typewriting Championship Contest 


Held at Boston Business Show 


NE hundred and fifteen contestants, was evidenced by the large attendance at 
representing thirty private and publi the Business Show, which was the scene 
schools, took part in the Novice’ of the contest. More than 5,000 students 


[ypewriting Contest for the championship of the high schools and private business 
New England, held in Boston, April 4. colleges in and about Boston visited the show 
lt was an unusually close, as well as success- during the course of the day. 
ful contest, Miss Wiliford E. Wheaton, of 
Stone Business College, New Haven, taking 
first honors with a net speed of 71 words a 
ninute. Hard upon her heels came Miss 
Madeline C. Hunt, of Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, and Miss Cecilia Misbach, Royal 
Business College, New Haven, in a practical 
tie of 67 words a minute for second place. 
Miss Helen E. Gallagher, of Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School, Providence, was a close 
third, with 66 words a minute. Records of the highest standings 
Miss Wheaton wrote 1,284 words in fifteen follow. Twenty-one out of the first twenty- 
rinutes, but was penalized for 22 errors, eight places in the contest were won by 


Especially noteworthy is the record of 
Miss Hunt, who captured second place by 
a margin of 12 net words. Miss Hunt began 
the study of typewriting less than four 
months before the date of the contest, in 
which she made the creditable record of 
67 words a minute. She and her instructors 
are to be congratulated upon the remark- 
able progress achieved in such limited time. 





vhich brought her score down to a net of Rational operators. The table lists those 
1,064 words, or 71 words a minute. who wrote over forty-five words the minute. 
The enthusiasm manifested in the contest Sixty-seven contestants in all, qualified. 


Official Records 
New England Novice Typewriting Contest 
Boston, Mass., April 4, 1921 





Net Per 
\LACHINE OPERATOR ScHOOL Gross ERRORS MINUTE 

Und. Wiliford E. Wheaton Stone Business College, New Haven, Conn 1284 22 71 
Und. Madeline C. Hunt Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass 1212 20 67 
Und. Cecilia Misbach Royal Business College, New Haven, Conn 1310 31 67 
Und. Helen E. Gallagher Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi 

dence, R. I. 1114 13 66 
Und. Angela M. Kehoe Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 

dence, R. L.. 1227 25 65 
Rem. Helen Matthews Salem Commercial C ollege, Salem, Mass 1080 il 65 
Und. Gertrude A. Patriarca Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 

dence, R. I. ...... 1095 13 65 
Und. Edith Bancroft The Kimball School, Lowell, Mass. . 1072 12 63 
Rem. Irving D. Bartley Berkshire Business College, Berkshire, Mass 1148 20 63 
Rem. Anna J. McCarthy Northampton Commercial School, North- 

ampton, Mass. ... - 1065 16 60 
Rem. Catherine F. Cummings Northampton Commercial School, North 

ampton, Mass. . —_ 1057 16 60 
Und. Lawrence Lane LaSalle High School, “Waltham, Mass. 1063 i8 59 
Und. Mildred A. Foster The Kimball School, Lowell, Mass. 1075 20 58 
Rem. Mary J. O'Neill Northampton Commercial School, North 

ampton, Mass. ............. os oa 1109 26 57 
Und. Raymond L. Campbell LaSalle High School, Waltham, Mass. 1133 30 56 
Rem. Gertrude Kessel Simmons College, Boston, Mass. —.......... 930 10 55 
Und. Elizabeth Dearborn The Kimball School, Lowell, Mass. 1020 21 54 
Rem. Alice Doody.. Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford, Conn 945 15 53 
Und. Arthur Le Clair... LaSalle High School, Waltham, Mass. .. 1031 24 53 
Roy. Richard Perkins Norway High School, Norway, Maine &37 7 51 
Rem. Mary C. Foley..... Northampton Commercial School, North- 

ampton, Mass. . ‘ pupunenenaneninansoesenee 1045 28 $1 
Rem. Helen M. Meda.......................Clark’s School, Boston, Mass. — 0... 1155 39 $1 
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Und. Anita M. Weissnet Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. . aa . 

Rem. Ruth J. Nutter Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. ..... 

Und. Lina M. Smith. Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 
dence, R. I.. a sicaaditaiitiadiaial ial 

Rem. Helen M. Beach Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. ........ 

Und. James Gagliardi Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 
dence, R. I... ane -" 

Rem. Mollie Barashevsky B. M. C. Durfee High, Fall River, Mass. . 

Und. Mable A. Perry Norway High School, Norway, Maine. 

Rem. Thelma M. Read Clark's School, Boston, Mass. .. ae 


j 


Ten word 1 


were deducted for each error) 


oO° 


Talleyrand 


By Victor Hugo 
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Common Phrases 


about which you 


another time 


any other time 


iny time 


soon as possibl 


there has been 


any time 


length 


or near 


such time 


what rate of speed 


what speed 


by this time 


can there be 


annot be said 


annot say 


an't be sure 


-ar track 


ommon carrier 


common law 


ommon sense 


day or two 


MAY 


how far 


about how many times 


about where was he 


about which you have 


entioned 


in question 


account stated 


after that time 


after this time 


all of the time 


innual dividends 


annual payment 


annual premium 


any attention 


any of them 


any other fact 


anything of that kind 


anything of the kind 


anything to do 


are you certain 


as a matter of recollectio 


is given 
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of professional shorthand writers throughout the world 


| Che Shorthand Reporter> 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine bole. If you have learned of a 
better wey of performing your work, pass it on through the der 
t problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 


»artment. If you encoun- 


To Give means to Receive. 





Self or 


a HE two main motives which underlie 
the acts of men are the fear of punish- 
ment or the hope of reward. In the 

ine, constructive moments of life a person 

ts from the hope of reward, and in the 
liscouraging, trying moments he is prompted 

o act from fear of loss of the things he believes 

» be vital to the accomplishment of his de- 
ire. 

One of the qualities ordinarily considered 
ssential to the accomplishment of a worthy 
end is ambition. Ambition in some cases 
means the eager or inordinate desire for power 
or distinction for its own sake. Ambition may 
ve a force for good or for evil. It involves the 
element of competition and may lead one to 
esire to excel for the sole purpose of depriv- 
ing another of lawful rights which that person 
should normally enjoy. Ambition is a force 
ir stimulation for accomplishment, and under 
proper guidance leads one to laudable accom- 
plishments. A suggestion or two with refer- 
ence to the proper use of ambition seems to 
e fitting for this Department. 

Ambition should be aided and supported 
y high motives. The greatness of men is not 
ecessarily their ambition but their responsive- 
ness to a service. The proper motive or de- 
sire for accomplishment in life for a skilled 
shorthand writer is the use of his training and 
skill in such a way that he will be of a genuine 
nd helpful service in business and in life. 
(he measure of a reporter's ability is the de- 
zree of his usefulness in the processes of civili- 
ition. He can never develop great useful- 
ess by mere self-promotion or self-exaltation, 
or self-exaltation, the seeking of ease, luxur- 
es, or even comfort for its own sake is not a 
vorthy motive. The development of one’s 
bility so that he may render notable, worth- 
vhile service in his profession is the highest 

otive one can have. 

It seems to the writer that at least some re 

rters have this idea, and perhaps a large 

imber of them, because I have found the 
eporters | know personally to be men and 
omen of high principles and honesty and 
delity to their work, but an unfortunate 
hase of reporting service is that the public 


Service 


has not learned that reporters render a 
service. The public, and many of that public 
who ought to appreciate the great skill that 
is required to do reporting work, fail to appre- 
ciate that great skill in shorthand writing is 
of such a character that any one possessing 
such skill is entitled to reasonable respect for 
his accomplishment. 

From personal knowledge I know of the 
self-sacrificing efforts reporters make to 
render a desired service. There are no 
questions of personal convenience or comfort 
considered when even a suggestion is made or 
a desire expressed for a form of service that is 
most difficult for the reporter to render; 
and yet the reporter goes ahead from day 
to day performing a service willingly that 
means the exhaustion of his energy and a 
strain on his physical and mental forces which 
few realize who are not conscious of or consid- 
erate of the elements of skill involved in re- 
porting service of high character. 

The qualities of mental alertness, adapta- 
bility and productiveness are not alone the 
qualities in a reporter which spur him on to 
achievement, but he is prompted to achieve 
because of the demands of the service which 
he seeks to render. The opportunity of service 
is a challenge to the nobler qualities of his 
being, for if a reporter worked leisurely 
and indifferently in the performance of his 
duty he would not be able to render a service 
in keeping with the trend of modern times. 
He would not be justified in making a charge 
for that service commensurate with the out- 
lay of energy required to perform a truly 
helpful service. 

Uncontrolled ambition relates merely to 
self-advancement and _ self-aggrandizement, 
but if the goal be the maximum service that 
can be rendered as a factor in the commercial, 
political life of the nation, 
he will in make a contribution to 
modern society which will be in keeping with 
the best traditions of other activities in our 
modern and complex life. With such a goal, 
his promptings will be of high quality and his 
work will be in keeping with the highest de- 
gree of fidelity to the duty devolving upon 


industrial, and 


all cases 
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him. It will lead to the survival of those 
qualities in him which make for better citizen- 
ship and enable him to make his contribu- 
tion toward a better civilization. 

We face the future with a high and enno- 
bling expectancy, and our work in the present 
must be towards its realization. With this 
thought in mind reporters rendering skillful 
service may hold their heads high and in 
their day may write upon the pages of history 
the deeds of good work well done for the 
inspiration of those who may follow them. 

Do you realize that in many a case a report- 
er could so change a record that a person 
might or might not be hanged, and because of 
the confidence reposed in the reporter by the 
judge and the attorney that record might be 
accepted as true? Do you realize that the 
justice we everyone entitled to in 
America might thus be defeated through an 
unconscionable performance of duty? And yet 
of the thousands of records that have been pro- 
duced in the courts in the last twenty-five 
years the number of cases where that has 
happened have been so few, if any, that there 
are few professions or businesses in the coun- 
try that can match the integrity and fidelity 
to duty shown by the shorthand reporting 


believe 


profession. 

Do you realize all this, and at the same time 
do you realize that the shorthand reporting 
profession is not known to the public as a 
profession of such high standing and entitled 
to such consideration and respect? In look- 
ing for a reason for this state of affairs we 
must look to ourselves, and, so far as we 
individually may, we should see to it that the 
world knows something of our work, of our 
devotion to duty, and of the worthy place in 
the social, industrial, and political life the 
shorthand reporter occupies. 

Our obligation is to make sure that we 
measure up to the high standards that can 
be applied to any service. Then our ambi- 
tion will not lead us to seek self-promotion or 
self-exaltation for its sake, but our controlled 
imbition will direct us toward the goal of 
exemplifying those qualities of service which 
will entitle us to the respect of all. 


oO? 


The Man Always “Just Going To” 


He was just going to help a neighbor when he died 
He meant to insure his house, but it burned before he 
ot around to it 

He was just going to introduce a better s m into his 
business when it went to smash 

He was just going to quit work a while and take a vaca- 
ion when nervous prostration came 

He was just going to provide proper protection for his 
vife and family when his fortune was swept away 

He was just going to call on a customer to close a deal 
hen he found his competitor got there first and secured 
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National 
Association 


Shorthand Reporters’ 
Announces New 


Speed Test 


R. J. E. FULLER, of Goldey College, 

Wilmington, Delaware, Chairma: 
i of the Speed Contest Committe: 
has sent us the following information con- 
cerning the forthcoming contest during th« 
week of August 22. 

“President Allen of the National Short 
hand Reporters’ Association requests me t 
announce that the Speed Contest Committe: 
for this year is made up of the following per 
sons: J. E. Fuller, Chairman, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Henry S. Sanders 
Secretary, 601 W.181ist Street, New York City 
Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washingto: 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Frank Weller, Clay 
ton, St. Louis County, Missouri; and Nathar 
Behrin, County Courthouse, New York Cit) 

‘‘The convention is to be held at the Clifto: 
Hotel on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls 
during the week of August 22. 

“‘Under present conditions it is, of courss 
impossible to make radical changes in th 
rules which have governed the contest during 
the last two years, but the members of th: 
committee from anyon 
who is interested concerning any matter con 
nected with the contest. Further announces 
ments will be made from time totime. As the 
rules must be published at an early date, any 
one desiring to make suggestions should do s 


solicit suggestions 


at once.”’ 
CONTEST FOR STUDENTS 


made that students 
professional r« 


Announcement is also 
and amateur writers—not 
porters—will be eligible to the contest at the 
150 and 175 words-a-minute speeds for th 
purpose of winning prizes and speed certil 
Full information about this will be 
1ext issue 


icates. 
given in the 
This is an innovation on the part of the 
Speed Contest Committee and will be of great 
interest to ambitious writers all over the cour 
trv. The schools also should be intereste 
in the announcement, for it will enable the: 
to enter their students on a basis where the 
will have an opportunity not only to win 
prize, but to receive a speed certificate fro: 
Association 
150 and 175 matter 


the National 

Che dictation on the 
on solid matter of a literary nature 
sermon, speech, or matter of that kind. Ars 
bitious writers who are now writing at speed 


editorial! 


approximating these should get busy and pre 
pare for the contest. It would be a big thins 
to win a certificate from this association 

Full particulars and application blanks ma 
he obtained by writing to Mr. J. E. Fuller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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‘*Mi Secretario”’ 
(My Secretary) 


By Manuel M. de Castro 


(This is the first of the prize-winning manuscripts in the contest.‘ Why I Use the Greeg Writer and How I Do It.” 


Other 


will appear in early issues of the magazine.— Edilor.} 


WANTED to learn English and that is 

why I began using the Gregg Writer. 

This statement may appear to be doubt- 
ful, but nevertheless it is quite correct. 

My parents sent me to the States to learn 
your language, to study how you do things, 
to be practical, to obtain a business-like mood 
and, in a word, to assimilate your customs. 
My idea was to take an engineering course, 
and just for the pleasure of it, while learning 
English, I took a business course and began 
studying Gregg Shorthand. 

I found the study of shorthand an extra- 
ordinary means of retaining words, and while 
I was delighted to see how I could write things 
faster and faster, I was forming a large vo- 
cabulary of words which I exerted myself to 
use in my daily tasks. But more than that, 
through the use of the sounds of circles and 
hooks, I caught pretty closely the exact and 
correct pronunication of words. 

One day I learned about the Gregg Writer, 
and, of course, I subscribed immediately. 
If the Manual was a help in learning English, 
the Gregg Writer was two thousand helps in 
learning words, pronunciation, and the forma- 
tion of sentences. 

I certainly worked hard on “‘ Mi Secretario,”’ 
as I used to call it, and with the knowl- 
edge of English I was able to prepare all 
other subjects. Commencement Day ar- 
rived and I received the Gold Medal for 
the highest average in all subjects combined 
during the year and final examination, and 
all this, I certainly acknowledge, I owed to 
Mi Secretario. 

Due to unsettled business, I had re- 
turn home, and the thing I never thought 
about happenead—I became a stenographer. 
A little afraid the first day, but thoroughly 
familiar and confident with the job from the 


to 


next day on, I kept on working as stenographer 
and reading Mi Secretario month by month, 
trying to improve my shorthand penman- 
ship, as well as my speed, and also find 
ing a great many exercises for developing speed 
in typewriting. In fact Mi Secretario 
was doing his job and earning his salary; | 
assigned him a remuneration for his work and 
when this accumulated into a heavy sum | 
bought him a home, that is to say, a binder 
where he could rest after work with every 
luxury and comfort. 

I made the acquaintance of the Director 
of one of the best Commercial Academies in 
Cuba and later on opened a class of Gregg 
Shorthand in his Academy. Not long ago | 
graduated as a teacher of Gregg Shorthand, 
having my diploma in a frame in my class- 
room, where also, in an appropriate cabinet, 
I am keeping Mi Secretarto who has done 
so much for me. 

The Gregg Writer has done great things 
for me, and, as you personally would be able 
to judge, although my English is not perfect 
it is at least legible, and I only wish I could 
speak two or three more languages this way 

Using hints from every place, including 
specially those from Mz Secretario, and 
with hard work, I am going up the ladder of 
life, and from stenographer I am now Assistant 
Manager for a well-known machinery firm 
in the City of Havana. I continue teaching 
Gregg Shorthand, and only regret that I have 
not got the time to enter all contests outlined 
and set forth by Mi Secretario. 

Editors of the Gregg Writer, please accept 
my thanks for the manner in which you hav: 
helped me to build up a good position; first 
by teaching me English and Shorthand, and 
later on by teaching me to master Gregg 
Shorthand and general business principles 
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lhe Fountain Pen and How to Get the Most Out of It 


By Hermann F. Post, Chicago 


who write shorthand—or longhand 

either, for that matter—can do better 
d more effective work with a fountain pen 
in they can with either a pencil or an ordi- 
iry dip pen. The best evidence of the use- 
ilness of the fountain pen is its great popu- 
rity. All up-to-date business men, profes- 
mal men, salesmen, ‘“‘grocers, bakers, and 
indlestick-makers”’ use the fountain pen, 
it, strange as it may seem, stenographers 
ve not yet “discovered” it. Go into the 
erage business office and you will find 
ost office stenographers use pencils. Why? 


\' LEAST ninety-five per cent of those 


“ 


Because they have not been sold the idea of 


he modern fountain pen, which neither 
eaks, skids, nor hasa blowout at acritical time. 
The fountain pen is the most efficient 
writing instrument a stenographer can use. 
In the first place, it is faster—court and gener- 
il reporters almost without exception use it. 
It gives a clean, clear-cut note. Its copy is 
isy to read and saves the eyes. It improves 
the quality of the shorthand, induces the 
take a pride in his writing, and 
1akes the writing more compact. The only 
bjection to the fountain pen that ever 
seemed valid was the trouble in filling it— 
self-filling pen removes this objection. 
[here is only one reason why the fountain 
pen has not been universally adopted by 
stenographers and that is based on a fallacy 
-namely, that it is a nuisance to carry. 
This is an objection of the gentler sex, which 
irose before the days of the handbag. 


SELECTION OF A FOUNTAIN PEN 


rhe selection of a fountain pen that exactly 
suits your individuality is important. The 
echanical structure of pens varies greatly— 
iderfeed, overfeed, and doublefeed. Each 
is its advocates, but when the matter is 
sifted down, it is, after all, a question of 
lividual preference, something to be de- 
The question of the kind 


writer to 


rmined by trial. 
{ point you have is vital. 
With the kind of shorthand we use, in which 
iading is unnecessary, a different kind of 
‘int is necessary. Personally, I use a 
edium fine point, but found in reporting 
lion. Will Hays, the new Postmaster General, 
st week, that for fast work at night a medium 
n would have been better. An extra fine 
int is adaptable only to one who has a fine 
mtrol of the hand. For speedy shorthand 
e medium fine point is generally most 
tisfactory. 
A light touch should be cultivated with any 
nd of point, as it is more restful. In this 
se the point should be such as gives a good 


clear line. The size of the fountain pen 
barrel to select depends on the size of your 
hand. The advice of who is an 
expert with the system you use should be 


followed in selecting a pen. 
WHAT PAPER TO USE 


The smoother the paper the less friction 
there is to be overcome. The selection of a 
notebook is very important in the problem 
of having your fountain pen behave properly. 
Bond paper is rather rough and is not suitable 
for shorthand writing generally. A pen may 
be injured by it. If the notebook has a narrow 
space between the lines, many advantages 
are to be gained—more compact writing, a 
greater number of words on a page, smaller 
notes, and a saving in turning pages—all of 
which contribute to the ease and satisfaction 
of rapid writing. 


HOW TO TREAT THE PEN 


Anyone would be expected to take good 
care of a fine watch. The same care should be 
taken of a fountain pen. It should be used 
only by the individual owner. It should, 
naturally, be kept clean and filled with the 
right kind of ink. The flow of the pen depends 
on where the feed is set and the flexibility of 
the point. The closer the feed is set to the 
point, the easier the pen will start and the 
heavier line it will write under pressure. 
To soften a point write heavily on glass with 
both nibs evenly depressed. It is a delicate 
adjustment to get a point to write with 
uniform smoothness. 

Most fountain pens are finished with screw 
caps, having air-tight inner chambers, so that 
even if roughly handled the ink will not 
leak out of the cap. But if ink is jarred into 
the inner chamber, take it out with blotting 
paper; otherwise the ink will ooze down into 
the threads and create the impression that the 
pen leaks. Keeping the pen properly filled 
prolongs the life of the rubber sacks; other- 
wise the rubber dries out and becomes hard. 


HOW TO FILL AND CLEAN IT 


The pen should be filled with good clean 
ink that is of the consistency designed by 
the maker of the ink. It is not good practice 
to fill it from ink wells that have been stand- 
ing, in which the ink is more or less dried out. 
Self-filling pens should have all of the gold 
point and part of the hard rubber sack that 
contains the point and feed kept under the 
ink until the rubber sack is completely filled. 
You can prove to yourself whether it is filled 
completely or not by depressing the sack and 
counting the drops of ink. If you can squeeze 


someone 
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out twenty or thirty drops of ink, you know 
that it is properly filled. Failure to keep the 
point under the ink long enough results in 
improper filling. When engaged in reporting 
regularly, I make it a point to fill my pen 
each morning, which eliminates the possibility 
of running short of ink in court. 

Personally, I have found Stafford’s black 
fountain pen ink, their violet, and their jet black 
to give perfect results for shorthand. Any of 
these make sharp, distinct outlines. Ordinary 
fountain pen ink is so pale that it requires 
a heavy touch to secure results. It is impor- 
tant in changing from one kind of ink to an- 
other, as, for example, from violet to black, 
to clean the pen thoroughly so no trace of 
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the old ink remains. A cheap cleaning sol 
tion that does not injure the rubber sa 
is composed of a teaspoonful of oxalic a 
crystal half 
After emptying the pen, dray 
this solution up into the sack and squeeze ou 


dissolved in a pint of wat 


complet ly 


repeating the operation several times. 


out with clear water in the same wa 


Once a month is sufficient for this operatio: 


The solution may be kept in a_ corke 
exhausted. 
intelligently; keep 
the right kind 


misuse it, and it wi 


bottle and used until 
Handle your pen 

clean; keep it filled 

ink; learn to use it, not 


serve you better than any other instrume: 


with 


for shorthand writing vet devised. 
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Business Letters 


Claims 


Against 


Railroads 


(FY 


—From Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall Gardner, page 90,' etters 1,2, 3, and 4 
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\letropolitan Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion Inaugural Meeting 
(Continued from page 278) 


vembership in this new organization. He 

ssified these under five general headings: 

1. Professional—affording endless oppor- 
tunities for improving efficiency and gaining 
, standing in the stenographic profession. 

2. Educational—offering opportunities for 
.cquiring valuable knowledge of business 
nethods, appliances, and products. 

3. Recreational—the Association's activi- 
ties bring into play latent talents and ener- 
gies which perhaps lie dormant in the per- 
formance of our regular work, and give rest 
to the faculties which are in use throughout 
he day. 

4. Inspirational—the Association furnishes 
new ideals of service, and stimulates and 
encourages work toward their realization. 

5. Soctal—it enables members to mingle 
freely with those engaged in like pursuits and 
if like aspirations, and to make new friends 
ind cultivate old ones. 

The spontaneous enthusiasm of everyone 
present augurs well for the future of this 
issociation, and we look forward with confi- 
dence to many interesting developments, 
the more important of which will, of course, 
be chronicled in the pages of the Gregg Short- 
hand Magazine from time to time 


oOo 


Key to “Brevity in Speaking”’ 
For shorthand plate see page 274) 


For the benefit of those who 
are studying without the aid 
of a teacher, we print each 
month the key to one plate. 


At a public dinner some weeks ago five speakers were 
scheduled. It was agreed that each would speak for 
twenty minutes—a hundred minutes of* oratory, all 
that any patient audience ought to be called upon to 
stand. The first man spoke twenty-two minutes. The 
ond man spoke twenty-five. The third man rambled 
along for an hour and forty-five minutes! 
Only once in a blue moon does a man arise and without’* 
alaver, drive right to the point, making his statement 
a few crisp words and sitting down before we are ready 
have him stop. Such a one leaves us gasping with 
elief and admiration: we would, with the slightest en- 
uragement, shout for him for president. He glistens 
our! memory; and we mention his name with a certain 
we when the names of speakers are told. 
Brevity is so popular a virtue that [4° cannot under- 
tand why more speakers do not cultivate it. It is one of 
keys to immortality. 
Two men spoke at Gettysburg on the same!"§ afternoon 
ring the Civil War. One man was named Everett, the 
iding orator of his day; and he made a typically “great” 
ration. What reader of this magazine has ever heard 
t referred to, or could repeat a single line? 
The other speaker read from a slip of paper less*** than 
ree hundred words. And Lincoln's Gettysburg address 
ill live forever. 
Greely used to say that the way to write a good editorial 
is to%® write it to the best of your ability, then cut it in 
» in the middle and print the last half. 
When a feporter complained?** to Dana that he could 
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not possibly cover a certain story in six hundred words 
Dana sent him to the Bible: 

“The whole story of the creation of the world is told 
in less than six hundred!” he exclaimed. 

There is one historical character who has fascinated me. 
His name*** was Enoch: the honor conferred upon him 
has been enjoyed by no other; yet his whole biography is 
written in less than twenty words. “And*® Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not: for God took him.” 

So far as we know, he was the only man ever selected 
by*§ the Almighty as a walking-companion. And there 
is every indication that he was a man of very few words. 
(395)—By Bruce Barton, in the Red Book Magazine. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc. 


Roquioes by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
Of The Gregg Writer, published monthly at Mount Morris 
Illinois, for April 1, 1921. 

State of Illinois ss. 

County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles Lee Swem, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the managing editor of The Gregg Writer 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Editor, John Robert Gregg. 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Business Manager, Charles Lee Swem, 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
John Robert Gregg, President, 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Edmond Gregg. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the rson or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant'’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

CHAS. L. SWEM 
(Signature of Managing Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 


March, 1921. 
ALICE S. WILDE 


[SEAL] . 
(My commission expires Feb. 27, 1922, 


Illinois 
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Her Waterloo 





The Poor Fish! 


The Kind that Sticks 
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The Surest Way 





Why Not 








